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The Lord...visits the iniquity of the fathers 

on the children and the children’s children, 

to the third and the fourth generation. 
—Exodus 34:6-7 


Prologue 

At the turn of the twentieth century, on a dusty North Carolina farm far removed from her 
family’s Swiss homeland, fifteen-year-old Emma G’schwind found herself in a family way. 
Whether she arrived at this state from a moment of passion or from some kind of coercion is 
unknown. Either seems plausible. She was neither beautiful enough to attract much trouble nor 
so lacking in affection from her family to go looking for it elsewhere; nevertheless, she was an 
unwed pregnant teenager in the deeply religious South, and her condition was a problem. 

A year after she gave birth to a boy she named Alvin, Emma’s father married her off to a 
man nearly 30 years her senior, a German immigrant named George Laubscher, who lived on a 
neighboring farm. George gave Emma’s young son his surname, sparing the boy the shame of 
his bastard roots, and the couple would go on to have seven other children together, all of whom 
would grow to be upright citizens and fine representatives of their family name. Even Emma’s 
illegitimate firstborn would become a highly regarded town servant and Chief of Police for many 
years. 

By all accounts, it appeared that this union had made a respectable woman of young 
Emma, and the couple lived out their days in the sleepy town of Vass, good God-fearing 
Methodists until the end. 

If Emma believed she had been absolved of her youthful indiscretion through her 
marriage to George, however, she was mistaken. Her son Alvin would still pay a price for his 
absent father’s sin, just as the lines in Exodus had forewarned. 

Of the six children Alvin and his wife Margaret raised together, three would die in 


alcohol related incidents. One would run off when she became a teenage mother, prompting her 


mother to disown her. Another—my grandfather John—would settle into family life only to later 
abandon his wife and three boys. Of those three boys, two would eventually take their own lives. 

I am the final generation to pay the debt of this forefather’s sin. 

When the author of Exodus penned those lines, he knew nothing of genetics, of course, 
only that certain families seemed plagued by various demons, which could only be attributed to 
some moral failure of a long-dead ancestor. The lines were meant to serve as a warning against 
depravity, a caution to move through the world in a considered way. Who among them would be 
willing to condemn four generations with their actions? Perhaps this idea gave some people 
pause, but human nature tends to privilege the known present and the urgency of sins of the 
flesh. Everything else is mere fantasy. 

I often wonder about the progenitor of this particular family line, the one who tipped the 
dominoes that have fallen one by one with each generation. And while the biblical warning is 
meaningless to me—I don't believe my family has been literally cursed for four generations—I 
do wonder what genetic legacy he has left to us. Alvin’s boys did not fare well, nor did their 
sons. 

I know from DNA testing that Alvin's father was a Scotsman with roots in the ancient 
clan Campbell, but apart from that, I can never know anything more. I can only observe what his 
genes might have brought forth in each successive generation: the brown eyes and red hair. A 
blood clotting disorder. Tendencies toward addiction and mental illness. And while nature’s 
influence is obvious, nurture’s has been as well. In leaving, he provided an example of how easy 
it is to abandon one’s obligations. 


I can’t help but wonder—which side holds the curse? 


Are we cast in a mold, fully formed, or are we tossed into the fire and forged into the 


shapes we take? 


Patrilineage 


The Lord...visits the iniquity of the fathers 
on the 
fourth generation. 


The Shapes We Take 


[1] 


“Tell me a story about your father,” I say. “A happy one if you can.” 

I’m not sure that my father is listening. He is fidgeting in his hospital bed, packing wads 
of gauze into his abdomen, into a fistula that opens directly to his intestines. There’s no longer a 
way to fit a colostomy bag over the wound, so a surgical tube is constantly suctioning out 
anything that passes through the bowel, ferrying it to a clear canister that sits on a shelf in the 
corer behind him. There is always shit in that clear canister and in that clear tubing and in my 
father’s bowels that are on display for anyone to see if he weren’t to pack himself up with layer 
upon layer of gauze every few hours. I always wonder why the hospital hasn’t given him opaque 
tubing at the very least, but he never seems to complain. He’s even managed to retain a sense of 
humor about his situation. 

“T’ve got this useless asshole following me around,” he’ll sometimes say while changing 
his dressings, or “I’m getting tired of this shit.” We’ll both laugh, even though none of it is 
funny. 

I probe again about his father. “Do you remember anything?” I pause to gauge how much 
harder I can press. “Or have you blocked it all out?” 

He finishes with the gauze and nods his head. “Yeah, sure. There are a few happy 
memories.” He continues to nod, looking through me toward the wall. He tells me a story, and as 
he speaks, his voice takes on the halting cadence of a person on the verge of tears. He must see 
the concern on my face and tells me that he’s not about to cry or anything, he’s only having some 


trouble breathing. As if this is supposed to reassure me. 


He goes on to describe a typical childhood scene, one so typical, in fact, that I’m not sure 
I can trust that this is his own memory or one plucked from some archetypal well of Childhood 
Experiences. In this memory, he and his brothers are playing a cat-and-mouse game with their 
father, who pops out from behind the living room furniture from time to time to scare them. 
There are screams of joy. Or of fear. Maybe both. 

I’m not surprised that this is the scene that returns to him, one that mirrors the complexity 
of his relationship with the man, like an image of a father God, who confers both the olive 
branch and the flood. Creator and destroyer. Loving and vengeful. 

This duality is so entrenched in our cultural understanding of fatherhood that even 
children make friendly monsters of their fathers in their games, as if they are suspicious of them 
by nature, unsure of what to make of the man who is in every way the antithesis of the mother 
figure—distant and imposing. 

There's nothing much I can say in response to my father's story. I consider a feeble "At 
least it's something,” but instead I say nothing. 

We sit in silence for a few moments. It’s a comfortable space, attuned as we are to all 
things unspoken between us. But it is getting late, and I can see that he is growing weary of my 
questions, so we say our goodbyes. I fluff his pillows and help him get situated for the night. As I 
leave, he calls to me. 

“Hit the lights, would you?” 

I flip the switch by the door, and like his father, whose ghost I have failed to resurrect this 


evening, I disappear into the dark. 


[2] 


During our next visit, there was this: 

In the early 1960s, while in the thick of divorce proceedings with his wife, John 
Laubscher took his three young boys out of their Baltimore school and drove them through the 
night to his family homestead in Vass, North Carolina. The boys were there for three days before 


their mother came to retrieve them. 


They never saw their father again. 


[3] 


I had never heard this abduction story. I had never heard any stories about my grandfather 
John, in fact. On the rare occasion anyone mentioned him as I was growing up, he was merely 
dismissed as an abusive drunk, and I had readily adopted that image as truth, since it could 
provide some context for his decision to abandon his family, could even make a blessing of his 
absence. Those boys are better off without him everyone must have said. I likely said it from time 
to time. 

Better off. | bristle at that now, given what I know of the toll his absence would take. 

I never thought to question the deadbeat father narrative. Then one day, completely 
unprompted, my father told me about this frantic trip to North Carolina, as casually as if he were 
recounting the day’s news. 

The story gave me pause. It clearly didn’t square with what I thought I knew of my 
grandfather, and I wasn’t sure what to make of it. In this version of events, he was a man who 
was desperate for his children, not eager to be rid of them. I had to consider: Had he actually 
wanted his boys? Had he, in the end, given up hope that he could ever care for them? And if so, 
why couldn’t he? 

Prescription began to worry me about my grandfather’s story, the notion that these roles 
we play, that the best and worst of our own nature are somehow beyond our control, encoded in 
our genes as if by divine penance, in a switch that might flip on against our will. 

Surely my grandfather was more than a simple villain. Even heroes are rarely pure 
exemplars of their role. I nursed a small hope for redemption as I set out to find out what became 


of him. 


The story I have uncovered about my grandfather is not the real story. It couldn't be. The 
truth of a story is only as good as amemory. And memories tend to seek their own truth over 
time. At best, I can assemble the facts of his life and hope they lead me to the truth of it. Time 


will tell. For now, this is what I know. 


John Rosser Laubscher, known to friends and family simply as “Red,” was born in Vass, 
North Carolina, a small town located along the Seabord Air Line Railroad at the foot of the 
Sandhills, a place known for its sweet summer crops of dewberries and the longleaf pine forests 
that once supplied world shipping interests with prodigious amounts of tar and turpentine until 
the trees had been nearly bled dry of their resins. In 1926, the year that Red was born, Vass had 
only one doctor, Dr. R.G. Rosser, whose name was bestowed upon a number of children he 
helped usher into the world, Red and his son included. Life was quiet there, and the local 
newspaper reported extensively on the lives of the locals, their comings and goings, providing 
detailed accounts of the "sumptuous feasts" prepared for various family reunions and birthday 
parties, down to the color of the table linens. 

Red was the second son of Alvin Rheinhardt Laubscher and Margaret Seawell, both of 
whom were born to families with deep roots in the region, farmers, mainly, some of whom knew 
and loved the land intimately enough to shed blood for it during the Civil War. Alvin served as 
Chief of Police and general town servant for most of his adult life and was widely regarded as a 
decent man of unimpeachable character, a staid Methodist who valued God, family, and 
community and could be counted on in anyone's time of need. He stood in stark contrast to his 


wife, a brooding and irascible woman who held and nursed grudges as if they were her own 


10 


precious children. Though Alvin was a steady presence in his family's life, his quiet temperament 
only gave space for Margaret's rage. 

It was amid these contrasts that Red was raised, in a world that must have seemed 
transient in some way, a mere stop on the rail line, nestled into forests that were first bled dry 
and then denuded, overrun by golfers in summer and soldiers from nearby Fort Bragg at all other 
times of the year, all people whose sense of home was always away. Vass was simply a pleasant 
distraction, a stop on the way to somewhere else. 

Somewhere else is likely where Red wanted to be, if only to escape his implacable 
mother and the bleakness of remaining in a place that was his only through the accident of birth, 
not choice. He joined the Navy as soon as he was able, serving in the Pacific during the final 
years of WWII, and while he returned to the area after his service, he became a long-haul 
trucker, driving up and down the East Coast, joining the ranks of visitors to Vass whose concept 
of home was elsewhere. 

What he thought about during those long drives alone is anyone's guess. Maybe he sang 
to himself as he drove, trying to replicate that distinctive break in Hank Williams' voice, a kind 
of yodel he'd never attempt in the company of anyone else, at least without the aid of a few shots 
of vodka. This was the freedom life on the road provided: an utter lack of self-consciousness, a 
certain ease with himself that he could never feel while under the thumb of his mother, or the 
military, or even his father, gentle and loving as he was. 

But this lack, he must have discovered, this freedom from, could be a burden in its own 
right. Freedom from the clutches of a community and family life is also the absence of the 


comforts such a life could provide. Surely he had time to consider this as he drove. 
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Something must have called to him during those lonely drives, perhaps a faint longing for 
the brotherhood he had known in the military, because in the spring of 1948, Red re-enlisted in 
the Navy. It's unclear why he did this. The economy was booming, and he was employed as a 
truck driver at the time of his reenlistment, so economic concerns were not likely at the core of 
his decision. His Navy service record showed that he had inked a heart-and-dagger tattoo onto 
his left forearm at some point between his enlistments, so it's possible to imagine him, at 22, 
joining up in an effort to escape some kind of heartbreak. That, of course, is pure conjecture. But 
men have done worse things in the aftermath of a breakup. 

Whatever his motivation, Red made the journey to San Diego and reported aboard the 
USS Tarawa in June 1948. Only one month later, for reasons that remain a mystery, he failed to 
return from a brief authorized leave, opting instead to return to his life as a truck driver in North 
Carolina. That decision would prove fateful. 

In October 1948, Red had been at the wheel of his rig in Elkton, Maryland, when a young 
man, driving five members of his family home from work, crossed Route 40 right into the path 
of his oncoming truck. Though Red skid fifty feet in an effort to stop, he was unable to avoid a 
collision, the force of which obliterated the car, scattering debris and bodies fifty feet along the 
roadway. The rig continued pushing the remains of the car for 150 feet, smashing through 
guideposts before coming to a rest in a field, overturned. Red was uninjured, but all of the car's 


occupants died save for an infant boy, who was miraculously thrown clear from the wreckage. 


Red almost certainly did not have time to register much of anything about the scene as he 
was in it, but as time passed, as endless depositions were given in the court case against his 
trucking company, I imagine he could recall, in vivid detail, all of the elements of the accident: 


the sound of crushing metal, the burning smell of his brakes, the wild beating of his heart. 
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Perhaps he could even see the terrified eyes of the boy at the wheel the moment before impact, 
the last time anyone would see him alive and whole. 

At the same time Red was facing manslaughter charges in this tragedy, the Navy caught 
up with him. His life was quickly unraveling. 

Consider the timeline: Red re-enlisted in April 1948, deserted the Navy in July, killed a 
family of six in a truck accident in October, was apprehended by civil authorities in January and 
was simultaneously placed on trial for manslaughter in the civilian courts and desertion in the 
military justice system. Though the manslaughter charge appeared to have been dropped, the 
military court martial found Red guilty of a lesser charge of unauthorized absence, and he was 


sentenced to six months confinement and issued a bad conduct discharge. 


Red returned to trucking upon his release from prison. Whatever loneliness he might have 
felt while on the road was eased somewhat by his friend Oliver Schott, who also drove trucks out 
of North Carolina. Oliver had grown up in rural southwestern Pennsylvania but joined the 
military at 18 just as Red had, hoping to escape a future in the coal mines, a fate that awaited 
most young men from the area. Mining was a hard life, and even Oliver's father had tried to 
escape it, moving his own family to Baltimore to find work in the steel industry. The Schotts still 
resided in Baltimore when Oliver had settled in North Carolina, and they always welcomed their 
son and his friend Red during their long trips along the coast. 

It was there in the Schott home that Red would meet a teenage Lillian, six years his junior 
and spirited, restless in a way that he must have found alluring. They were kindreds of sorts. 


Perhaps, he might have thought, they could be restless together. It was there, with Lil, that he 
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would find an eager audience for his thoughts, that his life would become more real in some 
way, grounded, not just wheels on pavement. 

He was 23 years old. He had already been to war, had spent months away at sea and 
months in a military prison. Later, free to roam the solid ground, he was still unmoored, spending 
his days with whatever memories crept up to accompany him on the road, his nights alone with a 
bottle of vodka, or brawling with the locals wherever he found himself, if only to feel passion of 
some kind—a fist to the face was at least contact, skin on skin, an expression of need. 

In Lillian he might have sensed a woman who could spar with him, who could meet him 
in that space where his anger met desire. Whether he fell in love with her or she told him to love 
her, he decided to try out a home life for himself, to see what life would be like coming home to 
a woman's waiting arms. He decided, for a time, to trade his freedom for an anchor. 

A mere six months after his release from prison, on New Year's Eve 1949, he was in 


Maryland marrying his teenage bride, who likely knew none of this backstory. 
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[4] 


To say that Red and Lillian’s beginnings were inauspicious is understated. Their origin 
story had all the makings of a tragedy, though neither of them could have known that as they 
stood before their Protestant minister, on the eve of a decade that would later be defined by its air 
of hopeful innocence, a golden age that would become the focus of the culture's collective 
nostalgia. Lillian’s sister and brother-in-law served as the only witnesses to this union, and they 
all seemed ready to embrace whatever awaited. 

By 1951 Red and Lillian were living in Sanford, North Carolina, where the first of their 
sons was born, followed by another a mere 17 months later, which is as clear an indication as any 
that they had been getting along quite well for a time. They lived in a little white house on Rose 
Street, flanked by dirt roads and a large yard for the boys, a picture-perfect version of married 
life in 1950s small-town America. Upon closer inspection, however, it was clear the facade was 
already crumbling. 

In September 1952, a month after Red and Lillian's second son David was born, Lillian's 
brother Oliver was involved in a fatal truck accident. A head-on collision with another tractor 
trailer sent him over an embankment, pinning him in the wreckage and crushing his skull. He 
was 24 years old. A mere months before, he had moved in with his sister and brother-in-law to 
save some money, to help with the boys. Suddenly, the glue that held the young couple together 
was gone. 

Lillian was still a teenager, raising two young sons largely on her own while Red went 
about his life on the road. She was isolated from her family and alone in her grief. Whether Red 


grieved along with her she couldn't know. But as time passed, she found something in her 
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husband, that hint of something dark beneath the surface that at first might have intrigued her, 


that was burgeoning into something much more menacing. 
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[5] 


Oliver's death likely shook something loose in Red. It had been four years since his own 
tragic accident had claimed the lives of those six people in Maryland, but the images were sure to 
have haunted him. Was it the memory of the boy’s face in his final moments that Red tried to 
drink away each night? No one can know. It would seem that he did not share the burden of these 
memories with anyone or anything but his bottle of vodka, which always dulled the thoughts into 
a hazy nonexistence. 

But there was no drinking away the pain of Oliver's death. It was infused in everything 
around him—in his wife's vacant indifference to him, in the dread he felt each time he stepped 
up into his truck cab. With his friend gone, the thought of driving suddenly paralyzed him, and 
within a year of Oliver's accident, Red had relinquished the wheel and taken a job as a mechanic 
with a new freight company. It was a stable job with regular hours. He would be able to see the 
boys at night, could help see Lil through her grief. He might have believed this change would be 
enough to see them all through this tragedy. 

But now that he was home every night, he and Lillian fought constantly. When she wasn't 
nagging him about his drinking, she was complaining about his mother or crying about being so 
far from home. The boys were being infant boys, always crying or squealing or clinging. 
Whether from joy or from need, they were always squawking. Soon Red found himself drinking 
not only to block out his memories but to silence all of the noise of this life he had created for 
himself. 

Within a few years, Lillian decided to move home to Baltimore. Red followed, finding 
work as a gas station attendant, another job that would allow him to be at home with the family. 


The boys were getting older and still making a commotion, but it was the kind of commotion 
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Red could at least understand, all wrestling and fighting and yelling the perfect insults at the 
neighbor kids. He found, at times, that he enjoyed their company, enjoyed making them scream 
with fear and delight as he adopted the various monster roles they assigned him. Whatever 
troubles he and Lil had, he could set them aside when he was with them. 

In 1959 their third son Craig was born, and all the noise of those early days with John and 
David returned, as did Lillian's listlessness. Red soon realized he couldn't support a wife and 
three children as a gas station attendant, so he returned to driving, leaving Lillian alone with the 
boys for long stretches as he had in the early years of their marriage. It hadn't worked then, he 
knew, and he hadn't hoped for it to work this time around; he only knew that he needed that old 
familiar space, the comforting sound of tires on asphalt, a steady white noise that could keep his 
mind perfectly still. 

He set up a separate residence back in Sanford, intending to see Lil and the boys on 
weekends or while in the area on a trip, but as time wore on, he skipped a weekend visit here or 
there, finding more comfort alone with his drink. It wasn't long before rumors of other men 
began to reach him, rumors that sent him raging, whether alone in his apartment or face-to-face 
with Lil, who denied his accusations but still goaded him on until his anger reached a boiling 
point and spilled out of his fists. He punched holes in the walls, knocked out the windows. 

Some husband and father you are, she might have said, coolly, to provoke him. 

He knew that he could never be a good husband to Lil. She'd never let him. Since her 
brother's death, she held everyone at an arm's length. He may have told her as much every time 
he left, never intending to come back to her. But he kept returning for the boys. He knew he 
could be a good father, the kind of man his father was, strict but loving. Disciplined. Respected. 


He also knew he could be none of those things while married to Lil. If he could just get the boys 
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down to North Carolina with him he might have thought, if they could just have their grandpa. If 
we could all just have some peace. Things would surely be different. J would surely be different. 
Hope like this can drive people to madness. One day, in the grip of this thinking, Red 
went to his sons' school in tears, explaining to the secretary that there had been a family 
emergency and he would need to take the boys out early. He then drove them through the night 
to Sanford, and while his sons slept, Red allowed himself to dream that Lillian would let them 
go, that she'd stop threatening him with the courts. He allowed himself, if only for this night, to 


dream of how different life might be. 
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[6] 


But things wouldn't be different. Lillian arrived a few days later to claim her sons, in 
doing so writing them out of Red's story entirely. Did she say No judge will ever let you near 
these boys now in that same coolly detached voice she had always used to provoke him? Did his 
mother confirm this in her own cynical way? Courts don't side with the father, Red. Best to go on 
and let them be. Did he believe any of this? 

Whether he believed these claims or not, he must have recognized the futility of fighting, 
particularly during a time when family courts still followed the Tender Years Doctrine, which 
believed mothers to be the most appropriate custodians of young children in nearly all cases. 
Maybe he even recognized that his own problems—the nightly drinking, his swelling rage, the 
nightmares that woke him in a cold sweat—were more evidence that Lillian was right: No judge 
would willingly subject children to this. 

How long he dwelled on these points is anyone's guess. How much consideration he gave 
to his father's reputation is also unknown. But while Red had been with Lillian and the boys in 
Maryland, his older brother Alvin Jr. had been busy raising hell all around his hometown, 
tarnishing his father's good name in the process. If Red had truly been, at his core, the good man 
his close associates would later describe, then he might have believed, as his boys would grow 
up believing, that everyone would be better off without him. Lillian would find a steady man to 
raise his sons; his father would be spared the humiliation of watching another one of his children 
fall into the black hole of addiction. Whatever his thinking, he packed up and moved to Florida, 


and no one in North Carolina would hear from him again for over twenty years. 
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[Interlude] 

This is the point in the story where I am supposed to describe what growing up without a 
father was like for my own father. At least that is what my notebook tells me: Return to hospital 
scene with Dad. Talk about life without father. Present tense. 

But my father no longer exists in the present tense. In early December of 2017, a few 
days before my planned visit with him in Pennsylvania, he took a pair of scissors that he had 
stashed away out of sight of his nurses at the veterans’ home, and, working through the 
abdominal fistula that had kept him bedbound for the last several years, proceeded to eviscerate 
himself. He succumbed to his injuries a few weeks later. 

Now, he is in a box on my dining room table, one I look at periodically but can't yet 
open, though I need to, if only to retrieve the death certificates required to tend to the business 
side of dying. I can only think of Pandora when I think of opening it, though I feel embarrassed 
to make such a prosaic association. Your thinking should be more original than that, I scold 
myself, though what audience I'm trying to impress with my private thoughts is a mystery. 
There's a quirk to Pandora's tale, if you'd like to know it, a mistranslation. In the original Greek, 
she opens a pithos, which is a jar, not a box, one that traditionally held corpses awaiting burial. 
Unknotting the silken cords from her jar, Pandora's fateful act begins, a part of the story that 
would sound strange to us before returning to the familiar, she releases death and destruction 
and evil into the world. Inside a jar, buried inside this box on my table, is evidence enough of her 
meddling. What more damage could opening it possibly do? Still, I wait. 

In another box, one I'm less hesitant to open, I have stored another part of my father's life: 
twenty-seven years of his letters, letters that outline his struggles and his triumphs, his dreams 


and his regrets. In many ways, they are an answer to the question I had planned to ask during my 
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last visit, a chronicle of a life lived with an undercurrent of loss. The letters are filled with 
various if-then statements that have become heart wrenching in the re-reading: If I could just get 
back on my feet, then I'll get a little place in the country where you can visit me. If I could just 
lose this weight, then I'll be in less pain. If I could just be happy, then sobriety would be so much 
easier. If I just weren't broken, then. . If only life were written as a simple line of code, then 
realizing these things would be as easy as listing them. 

There's one small comfort in all of this. In every one of his letters, he never fails to 
express his abiding love for me and his gratitude for my own continued love and support through 
all the years he suffered from addiction and mental illness, years that he was often absent from 
my life, save for his letters. My love and support, of course, could never be enough to heal him. 
His final letter, which was returned to me with his personal effects, was an apology: Munchkin 
(still, as a grown woman, this name), J just can't take the pain anymore. That's all there is. 

It's clear to me, in retrospect, that pain is all there ever was. 

Right before Red and Lillian's marriage ended in that standoff with the boys, Red 
returned to their house in Baltimore to speak to Lillian's mother. What I imagine him saying to 
her depends on my feelings toward him at any given moment. It's possible to imagine him 
storming into the house in a rage, screaming You can tell Lil to go straight to hell as he waved 
divorce papers in his mother-in-law's face. It's equally possible to imagine him walking in 
calmly, resigned, and leaving the signed papers on the kitchen table. 

Tell the boys I'm sorry. I just can't take the pain anymore. 

In truth, I haven't yet opened the box of remains because I'm avoiding the pain of it. 
Opening it will only confirm what I know to be true but can't quite face—that this is the end of 


my father's story. No matter how much more I write, it will never be in future tense. There will 
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be no miraculous recovery, no reunion with long-lost family, no tearful forgiveness of his 
father's sins. He has escaped the maze. All anyone can do now is retrace the line. 

Sometimes I think about the conversation we might have had in his hospital room, the 
one I had planned on. I imagine it going something like this: I'd sit in the wheelchair at the foot 
of his bed and prop my feet up on the mattress. He would offer me a candy bar, which I would 
take under protest, and I would ask questions that he would avoid answering by making jokes 
instead. We'd laugh a bit, and it would all be so easy until one of us would make it difficult. 

"I know some things you might like to hear," I'd say, trying to bait him. In my head, I'd 
be playing with a line from an old Amy Hempel story: There's more about your father, I'd think 
to myself, but it will break your heart. 


He'd smile at me and shake his head ever so slightly, as if to say I'd never learn anything. 
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[7] 


When Red left for Florida, he severed ties with everyone—Lil and the boys, his parents 


his friends. His sister Wilda Mae noted this in a letter she sent to me when I first set out to find 


’ 


my grandfather in 1997. J have wondered many times where John R's children were, she wrote, 


for I never got to see him after he left Sanford, NC. Red's brother-in-law Bill, who still lives a 
mere seven miles from Sanford where the family once would gather, echoed Wilda Mae's 
sentiment: "We lost track of Red once he moved to Florida." 

What happened there is largely unknown. The records of his time in Florida are sparse, 
but my search turned up a few documents to fill in some details. I learned that he remarried in 
1971, but the marriage lasted less than one year, so it seems fairly likely that Red brought the 
same troubles to this marriage that he had tried to leave behind in North Carolina. After the 


divorce record, however, the trail in Florida dead ends. 


Since I had noted on the Social Security Death Index that Red eventually died in Sumter, 


South Carolina, I searched the county's public records hoping to stumble upon something useful. 


It was there that I found two important leads: a probate document listing a woman named 
Rounette as Red's wife, and a Power of Attorney appointing his sister-in-law as his agent. The 
sister-in-law was still listed in the white pages, so I sent her a letter outlining the story of Red's 
disappearance. 


A few days later, I received a call from Rounette's sister. 


"We were devastated to get your letter," she said, her syrupy drawl polite but distraught. 


"We had no idea about any of this." 
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I was equally shocked. That Red walked out on his family was something I could come to 
terms with. Men have, historically, been the outsiders of the family unit, beginning with the 
question of paternity itself. “Mother’s baby, father’s maybe,” is only one example in a dozen of 
self-conscious jokes that point to men’s fears of being duped into raising another man’s child. 
But to never acknowledge the family that was left behind? I found this harder to understand than 
the abandonment itself. Holding onto animosity toward his ex-wife would be unsurprising. 
Tucking away the memory of his own children, however, was unthinkable. Was it simple shame 
that prompted him to remain silent? A jealous new wife? 

I spoke with Rounette's nephew Marty soon after his mother received my letter. He had 
been very fond of Red, and he was eager to convince me that my grandfather had been a good 
man in his later years. 

He told me that Red and Rounette met in Florida, but he knew nothing of their years 
there, that no one really did. They eventually moved to South Carolina so that Rounette could 
care for her aging mother; meanwhile, Red drove logging trucks for one of Rounette’s brothers. 
This would, in keeping with his history, prove tragic for him. While on a job site one day in 
1976, he was waiting on a load with his back to a tree that was being cut some distance away. 
The tree fell in the opposite direction the logger had intended, and the top of it fell on Red, 
resulting in a traumatic brain injury. Though he eventually regained enough physical function to 
resume working in some capacity, he was left with severely slurred speech for the rest of his life. 

It was clear that Marty was recounting this story to elicit some sympathy from me, but at 
that time, the best feeling I could muster was simple understanding. Marty went on to describe 


Red as a good, hardworking man who often picked him up from school to spend time with him. 
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"If he saw a need to do something, he did it,” he said. 

This wasn't to suggest that Red did not have problems. He drank heavily, vodka mainly— 
but only at night Marty was quick to mention. Rounette was also a heavy drinker, and she 
avoided conflict with Red by simply leaving when things got heated, which often prompted him 
to get in the car and drive off. 

“One night, Red got shit-faced drunk and drove through the night to their old house in 
Florida and had no idea how he got there,” Marty said, marveling at the story. I thought about 
Red's tendency to drive off through the night. Did he abduct the boys in a booze fueled rage as 
well? Did he remember doing it? 

Rounette and Red's relationship was, in the eyes of outsiders, strained from the drinking, 
but it was Rounette who caused most of the strife in the family. Though she was fun loving when 
she was sober, she was a bitter drunk who would have everyone walking on eggshells around 
her. 

"Red was too good for her," Marty confided, a point that unexpectedly chafed me. 

But it seemed he had found a genuine love with Rounette, and though they never 
officially married, they remained together for the last twenty years of their lives, recognized as 
common law partners by the state. After Rounette died from cancer in 1994, Red drank even 
more than before, and though Rounette's sister would bring him dinner every night, he lost 
interest in eating, then in living. He died within a year of Rounette's passing, seemingly grieving 
himself to death. 

"He was just a great person," Marty said in a half wistful, half insistent way, as if he were 


trying to will me into believing it. 
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There were stories I had intended to tell my father about Red, stories I knew he would 
enjoy, mainly, even if he resisted hearing them. There was one in particular that I was eager to 
retell, a memory Marty had shared with me about the only time he recalled Red ever getting out 
of hand while drinking. 

"Now let me tell you a story about your father," I would have said. I'd tell him a bit of 
background that I'd learned, setting up a scene involving Red and Rounette's mother. They had 
gotten into an argument one night while Red had had a few too many. I'd sit in the wheelchair at 
the foot of the bed to play the part of the mother. 

"You'd better shut up, Red," I'd say in my best—if slightly exaggerated—Southern accent 
before continuing on with the scene. "Of course, Red kept running his mouth, and the old lady 
had had enough, so she said 'If you don't shut up, I'm gonna put my foot up the crack of your 
ass!" 

"Then your dad," I'd say, already cracking up at the story, which would prompt my dad to 
begin laughing, quietly at first, but building. "Your dad was fuming, so he stormed over to her, 
bent over in her face and told her to take her best shot!" I'd mime all of this for effect, and my 
dad would begin this wheezy, high-pitched laugh that used to embarrass me at the movies or in 
crowds until I realized that I had inherited this same trait. I'd be breathless with laughter at this 
point, too, but I'd have to finish the story. 

"She could barely move, mind you, but she hoisted up her leg to try to kick him." I'd sit 
down in the wheelchair again and try to play the mother's role, grabbing my leg and struggling 
with it. "Take that! Hi-ya!" We'd be laughing to the point of tears at this, in such hysterics that 


the nurses would come to peer in at us to see what the commotion could possibly be about. 
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They'd see me draped over the arm of a wheelchair holding my chest, my father trying to hold 
his stomach hole closed, the both of us laughing seemingly at nothing. 

When we'd begin to catch our breath, I might ask him if shit ever spurts out of his 
stomach like a geyser, which would start the process all over again, just the two of us, laughing 
at the absurdity of things. I can picture it all so clearly that I can almost convince myself it 


happened exactly this way. Thin is the line between memory and imagination. 
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In April 1981, Red drove to North Carolina with Rounette to connect with his family, and 
if he had expected the prodigal son's welcome, he did not receive it. He returned to his childhood 
home only to discover that his older brother Alvin had died two months before. His father and 
sister Anna were also gone. His mother had disowned his sister Mary, discarding any evidence of 
her existence in the process. 

When he asked after his boys, he learned that John had become an ironworker and was 
married and living in Pennsylvania with his wife and young daughter. David still lived at home 
with Lil and her husband Dutch and worked for a tree service, where he refused to climb with a 
harness, the kind of risk taking that had become a pattern of behavior for him. And Craig, the 
young one he had barely had a chance to know by the time his marriage had dissolved, Craig had 
killed himself while in a drug induced stupor the month before, leaving behind a young son. 

Whatever hopes Red had carried with him on that drive from South Carolina were 
snuffed out the instant he learned of Craig's suicide and his father's death. At this point he was 
barely able to speak from his logging accident, but even if the words came easily, what could he 
say? 

It's not clear that Rounette ever knew about the wife and children he left behind before 
her. If she did, she kept it a carefully guarded secret from the rest of her family. If she knew 
nothing of this other family, Red's position during this visit home was complicated even further. 
He would have to risk losing the woman he loved by revealing his past to her, or he would have 
to bear the weight of his son's death completely alone. 

This image, one of a man rendered mute by circumstance, tears at me. It would seem that 


Red wanted to make amends. It would also seem that, in the end, he chose not to. No matter how 
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justified this decision might have been, it was a decision, with all of the attendant consequences: 
He would never know what kind of men his sons had grown into, would never lay eyes on his 
grandchildren. He would never be able to apologize or, perhaps worse, to even feel worthy of 
forgiveness. Instead, he chose what might have seemed to be the honorable path—to spare his 


wife the knowledge of his past and his sons the pain of his return. He chose to suffer alone with 


the memory of his regrets. 
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In reviewing the circumstances of my grandfather’s life, it’s almost as though I can 
pinpoint the exact moment the trajectory of his life was routed toward the tragic truck accident 
that would be his undoing: the course was set when he failed to return to the Navy during his 
second enlistment. The alternate version of events, the one in which Red did not abandon his 
ship, is one I replay in my mind whenever I’m in the mood to feel heartbroken. Consider again: 
Toward the middle of October 1948, at about the time Red would seal the fate of six people as 
well as his own, the USS Tarawa stopped in Pearl Harbor before sailing on to Tsingtao, China. 
Following their five-week stay in China, Red and his shipmates would have sailed on to Hong 
Kong and Singapore for liberty in early December. He might have visited prostitutes there. He 
might have fallen in love. Hell, he might have fallen off of a balcony in a drunken stupor and 
broken his leg—the point is, he would have been anywhere but where he had been, by ill-fated 
choice, in Elkton, Maryland, and he almost certainly thought about that over the years, unbidden 
as the thoughts might have been. 

There was no one at the time to call his response to these events post-traumatic stress, no 
one to offer him therapy or medication to help him cope. So he drank. And he fought. And he 
abandoned his family when he thought he might do them more harm than good. I can understand 
all of these things. I think anyone can understand these things, even if acceptance of them is hard 
to come by. 

Men, good men even, sometimes abandon their families with the earnest belief that their 
absence would be for the best and that the mother would find an acceptable, perhaps even 
preferable, substitute father for their children. As if men were simply interchangeable parts in the 


family system. In Red's case, the man who later married my grandmother Lillian was, in every 
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way, a good father figure for the boys; still, that was not enough to stave off what would appear 
to have been inevitable disaster. Research on the effects of fatherlessness describe my father and 
his brothers with an almost uncanny precision: the abandoned are given to self-loathing, 
substance abuse, mental illness. Unemployment, homelessness, divorce. Check the boxes. Red 
and Lillian's boys suffered them all. 

But Red suffered as well. Before I set out to learn anything about him, I had never 
considered the depths of his pain. In fact, I hadn’t even considered that he might have suffered at 
all. 

Of the few people I've spoken with who knew Red as a younger man, no one seemed to 
know anything about either the truck accident or his time in a military prison. The confessional 
age we now find ourselves in was completely foreign in the forties and fifties. Shame was a very 
real and powerful force, and people, men in particular, were expected to suffer in silence for their 
transgressions. Red could only have hoped for the grace of God to ease his conscience. And, if 


God ever showed up, it doesn't appear that Red ever let Him through the door. 
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Stashed in a box in my office, I have a photograph of Red sitting on a porch swing with 
his favorite dog. On the back, Marty had written a note to me: When this dog gave birth, one of 
the puppies wasn't breathing. Red gave it mouth-to-mouth. FYI. 

I wanted, desperately, to tell my father that Red had returned for him, that he wanted to 
save him just as he had saved that puppy, that he wanted to help him as he had wanted to help 
everyone he met. Those were the lines Marty had served to me, ones I wanted to spoon feed to 
my father until his hunger for his own father's love could finally be sated, until his emptiness 
could be filled. But really, all I have is this story in my head, the one that tries to see the intent 
behind Red's return, though I can no more know his intent than I can truly know anything else 
about him. All I have is this hope for a different narrative, one in which love was the impetus for 
his journey home, and love at the heart of his decision to walk away yet again. All I have is this 


hope that, in the eternal view of a story, it's never too late to be forgiven. 
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Matrilineage 


You should be known for the beauty that comes 
from within, the unfading beauty of a gentle and 
quiet spirit, which is so precious to God. 

—I Peter 3:4 
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Mother, a Genealogy 


It is 1968. Iam my mother’s mother, an Appalachian coal miner’s daughter, an 8th-grade 
education my only defense against the trials of the world. I feed three mouths with wages from 
an automotive assembly line job. It’s work that abuses my body and my spirit, but it’s work I’m 


lucky to have. At least it puts food on the table. No bellies were ever filled up with dreams. 


Besides, hope is a luxury no one can seem to afford. Dr. King and Senator Kennedy have 
been shot. The war in Vietnam carries on. This violence has found its way into my own home, 
oozing in under the doorways like so much spilled blood. My husband stumbled in drunk and 
held a gun to my head as I napped on the couch before my shift, our older daughter screaming at 


him from the stairs. 


It is 1948. Iam my grandmother’s mother, nursing the last of my ten children on my 
West Virginia farm. I have learned to read and write in my four years of schooling, so I can read 
about life outside of the hills, but I haven’t learned enough to find my way out of them, away 
from my abusive husband, who drinks away his wages from the coal mines. And once I have 


been paralyzed by a stroke, I have no hope of escaping anything at all. 


It is 1918. I am that mother’s mother still. I cannot read or write, but no one in Rock Lick 


can save for the preacher. He tells us everything we need to know to live in service to God. 
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It is 1878. 1am Mother Sarah, married at 14 to a man ten years my senior. Neither of us 
is literate, but we don’t need books to know how to make 20 children. I will bury three of them 
in the span of five years, and six more that I carry after my fortieth year will be born still. 
Preacher says that children are a gift for the faithful. Why can’t he see it is loss that has made me 


faithless? 


Della. Alice. Rachel. Sarah. What more would you like to hear? Our voices? They were 


only a whisper. Our thoughts? They had no more relevance than the wind. 


How far back shall I go before you understand? 


Our dreams could only rise up from the steam as we cooked, from pots of water we 


watched on purpose, just to prove that they would boil. 
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Essential Lies 


I come from a long line of fortune tellers, women who would have been called prophets 
in one era and witches in another, though predicting the future in the remotest parts of 
Appalachia where these women made their home required no particular skill. Their lives were 
largely preordained—an eighth-grade education for those who were lucky, ten children under 
foot and a few in the grave—but they still dreamed of other possibilities for themselves, seeing 
alternate realities in tea leaves and coffee grounds and in fortunes they read to each other in 


decks of ordinary playing cards. 


From my first visit to the old family homestead in West Virginia, I understood why these 
women would spend their precious idle time imagining life outside of the hills. It was beautiful 
country but stark, evidence of difficulty all around, beginning with access to the place itself. It 
was not the most hospitable terrain. The drive alone used to terrify me as we snaked along the 
switchback mountain roads, roads so narrow I feared any movement from the back seat of my 
grandmother’s old Chevy might hurl us over the precipitous drop into the woods, nothing to 
break our fall but rusting old refrigerators and junk that had been dumped there through the 


years. 


Dumping grounds aside, there was a certain mystique to this mountain home, a feeling 
that is only amplified now by the hazy impressions it has left on my memory—Uncle Mac with 
his guitar singing “Frankie and Johnny,” the disapproving cluck of Aunt Spicy’s tongue as he 
played it. Bacon in the skillet, creak of floorboards, scent of cigars. Thump of Papaw’s Bible on 
a table, Holy Spirit creeping, watching for sins committed in the dark. My head is filled with 


memories of things unseen. I can recall the sound of the women reading cards late into the night, 
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whispering as if they were afraid that God himself might hear them. Scripture was clear in 
condemning any kind of divination, but they were coal miners and farmers back there in the hills. 
Damnation was the least of their concerns. So they comforted each other with their cards, 
seeking assurances God had seemingly failed to provide, their fortunes always the same— 


forecasts of financial gain, enduring love, good health. The good life. 


For people who were inclined toward action, the good life could only be found outside of 
Appalachia, and migrants moved in droves to cities in the Midwest or to major metropolitan 
areas to the north to find work in burgeoning industries there. My grandmother was among those 
who managed to escape the hills, landing in Baltimore in the late 1940s, along with displaced 
coal miners and various restive spirits. If she had envisioned the world outside of West Virginia 
as a land of milk and honey, though, the city certainly must have disappointed her. She found an 
equally oppressive life waiting for her there—the back breaking work now on an assembly line 
rather than a farm, the abusive man in her home her husband rather than her father. Remember 
that part about predestination? At times she must have wondered if it was simply a woman’s fate 


to suffer for wanting too much from life. 


I can never know if my grandmother told fortunes with the earnest belief that they would 
prove revelatory or if she did it to feel connected to the life she had left behind, one she had 
abandoned with an adolescent willfulness at that. As a child I never thought to question her 
motives; I only wanted to possess some of her magic. During every visit, I would study the cards 
alongside her, soaking up everything I could learn about fortune telling, though I may have 
learned more about unfulfilled desires as I watched her, may have learned how want can sharpen 


even the softest face. 
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The ritual intrigued me. The cards were placed in a circular pattern around a face card 
that represented the person whose fortune was being read. The readings were a bit like theater— 
there were the catch phrases and little flourishes, the pauses for effect. Those were the parts that 
took real skill, and in watching my grandmother it was clear that I was in the presence of a 
master. Though all of the cards had general meanings relating to the big things like love and 
money and trouble, certain cards had specific meanings and some were more auspicious than 
others. Drawing the nine of hearts, for example, would guarantee a person’s wish. Two threes 
falling together represented a pregnancy, two deuces, an inevitable event. Two deuces never lie 
was my grandmother’s phrase. The fortune teller is free to, of course. And I learned quickly that 


the easiest way to tell a fortune is to tell people the lies they want to hear. 


Card reading is simple, really, a party trick. I still do it on occasion when people are 
relaxed and friendly from too much alcohol, eager to connect with anyone, wanting to be seen 
themselves more than they want to see into the future. All I need is a standard poker deck and 
some time to observe, though even observation isn’t always necessary. Most of the time, people 
offer up information without realizing how much they are revealing to me. I once learned of a 
neighbor’s affair by explaining the possibilities for the king of diamonds that had appeared in her 
present. Kings are older, father figures, married men, I explained. The mention of a married man 


was all it took for her face to flush, for her eyes to grow wide and still. 


“But he’s separated from his wife,” she said. 


I had everything I needed. 


The key to a convincing reading is to make liberal use of generalizations and state them 


as if you were actually saying something intensely personal and specific. Eye contact helps with 
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this. You’ve been going through a period of change. You are filled with great untapped potential. 


Exciting new things are on the horizon. People will see themselves in anything. 


Almost everyone wants to know the same things from a card reading. They want insight 
into their love lives or their financial future, listening only to what suits them, the same way most 
people listen to the news. A few brave souls have asked me to dig deeper, to unravel the mystery 


of mortality. But that is too easy, the work of an amateur. 


Death is the one thing anyone can predict. 


When my grandmother was a girl, a fortune teller told her she would die at age eighty- 
two. She died at sixty-nine, nine years after being diagnosed with lymphoma, perhaps eight years 
longer than her doctors anticipated, her tenacity to live inspired, I believe, by that fortune teller 


from her youth. Nine years lived by sheer force of will. Nine years gained from one essential lie. 


When she had had her fortune told at age fifteen, eighty-two years must have seemed an 
eternity. But those years tumbled on, gaining momentum with each memory, tumbling faster 
than she could ultimately live them. This is how the end will come to us all—as a shock despite 


its certainty, having spent our lives lying to ourselves that time is in endless supply. 


Lying is such a complicated endeavor. That exhortation not to lie, one of the first moral 
lessons of childhood, is immediately muddied with exceptions. There are the morally defensible 
white lies we learn from our mothers, ones we tell when decorum prevents us from speaking the 
truth. As we grow older, we learn the art of self-deception, lies we tell ourselves to ease the sense 


of dissonance we feel when we fail to act according to what we profess to believe. Lying is so 
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much easier than examining certain hard truths about ourselves. Some people tell themselves lies 
that they go on to accept as truth: that they are shameful, unworthy, or deficient in some way. 
Others take a more optimistic approach: that they are exceptional or morally superior, beyond 
comparison or reproach. We make sinners and gods of ourselves with these lies. But they’re all 
forgivable in the end. After all, as my grandmother knew, sometimes lying to ourselves is all that 


keeps us alive. 


But then, it was also self-deception that stymied any efforts my Appalachian 
grandmothers might have made to improve their lives. They accepted the worst parts—poverty, 
abuse, bodies that belonged to babies and men, never to themselves—because they believed not 
only that it was their lot in life as hill people to struggle, but that it was their divinely ordained 


burden as women to pay the debt of Eve’s sin. 


Ihave come to believe it is both the most profound truth and the most destructive lie that 
we have no control over our lives. These Appalachian women lived with a sense of resignation. 
They understood that everything was subject to the whims of fate: The harvest was never 
guaranteed. Their husbands might never emerge from the mines. Death visited children and the 
elderly alike. In light of this, they were more inclined to view life as something to endure, that 
they would ultimately be rewarded in the afterlife. There was little sense in trying to build a 
mansion from a deck of cards. Instead, they took comfort in believing an eternal home awaited 


them in heaven. 


As a younger woman, I might have looked on their lives with pity. I would have said that 


with education and birth control and even a small sense of hope, these women could have lived 
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out the lives they envisioned in their card readings. As I get older, I realize the calculus is not so 
straightforward. While I’ve been freed from the constraints of the hills, have stacked some of the 


cards in my favor, I am still subject to the same vagaries of life that they knew so intimately. 


I have lived with the lie that I have control over some things, allowing fate to control the 
rest. But the truth is, fate controls everything that falls outside of the purview of the mind. We 
only control how we respond to what becomes of the choices we make. My foremothers were 
wise to understand this. They accepted life as it was presented to them and wanted nothing more, 
shouldering their inevitable burdens together, in a community that was unshakable in its faith 
that their suffering had as much purpose as their joy. The card readings were merely a diversion, 
a party game, too, in the end. I imagine what fortunes they would see for me, another foolish 


daughter of Eve, so eager to know what God had always intended to be unknowable. 


I still tell fortunes for myself at times, turning the cards in private meditation, trying to 
connect to a past that I can never hope to reclaim, to a future that will always be beyond my 
grasp. It’s tempting to believe I might find some way to access either one with this trick, to 
decode some meaning or purpose in all of it. How much of my life have I shaped for myself and 
how much has been shaped for me? Could my ancestors have predicted it all, or would I have 


surprised them with how cleverly I subverted the natural order of things? 


Sometimes, when I find myself groping for answers in the dark, I whisper my card 
readings aloud—to my foremothers or to God, I can’t be sure—asking them to tell me the truth 
of my life, even if they have to wrap it up in a little white lie. Tell me what I want to hear, I say. 
Send me two deuces, a nine of hearts, and teach me—at long last—how to accept the cards as 


they fall. 
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A Steady White Noise 


On a single street in a quiet suburb of Bowling Green, Kentucky, seven children died 
when a tornado fixed its path through their neighborhood a few weeks before Christmas 2021. 
This story was the featured “Editor’s Pick” of some online newspaper, and I recall thinking what 
shameful exploitation of a tragedy, even as I clicked on the headline to read more. There is a 
certain magnetism to misfortune. 

Closer to home, on my own block, two young people have died in recent years—one, my 
children’s former babysitter; the other, their friend. The tragedies came three years apart, but the 
lingering grief over the first death only compounded and expanded when the second one arrived, 
and to picture five more children gone in an instant, picked up by a violent wind and ferried 
away forever, is unthinkable. Even in my darkest moments, in my most cataclysmic ruminations, 
such a scenario has never occurred to me. 

No one thought to tell me before I became a mother that love and fear would be 
inextricably linked the moment I gave birth, that the threat of loss would form a steady white 
noise to my life that I would never fully be able to quiet. When the neighbor’s boy died in an 
accident while on vacation, my husband—along with everyone who knew this family—was 
stricken. 

“No one ever thinks of losing a child like this,” he said. 

I stared blankly in response, wondering to myself if he truly could not see— 


There are many days when I can think of little else. 


Even amid my endless worry, I know that I am already lucky to have ushered my 


children through their first years of life unscathed. Prior generations were not so fortunate. At the 
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turn of the twentieth century, the infant mortality rate hovered around twenty percent. Expand 
that number to include young people into their early adolescence and the rate increased to nearly 
fifty percent. Living to adulthood was far from guaranteed. We enjoy a life span nearly double 
that of our ancestors who came before us several generations ago, and every time I begin digging 
into my family history, I am reminded of how short our cultural memory of hardship has become 
and how thoroughly we have sanitized our modern lives of death. 

Women knew death more intimately than most, particularly before effective 
contraception became widely available. Until that time, they would have been almost 
continuously pregnant throughout their reproductive years, and in the face of such statistics, the 
sheer number of children they birthed into the world almost assured them of experiencing the 
loss of at least one. 

That grim reality is highlighted in the historical records. In both the 1900 and 1910 
federal censuses, women were required to list the number of children they gave birth to as well 
as the number of those who were still living. These birth statistics caught my eye as I was 
looking at a census record from Mingo County, West Virginia, where my second great- 
grandmother Mary had recently settled with her new husband James in 1900. If Mary had looked 
forward to having children (or even if she hadn’t—barring infertility, they would have been an 
inevitable result of her marriage) the losses her neighbors experienced might have filled her with 
some amount of foreboding: 

Nancy Simpkins, 11 children born, 9 living 

Lottie Simpkins, 11 children born, 9 living 

Emma Steele, 7 children born, 4 living 

Jane Hatfield, 13 children born, 10 living 

Sarah Williamson, 9 children born, & living 

Eliza Ferrell, 6 children born, 4 living 


Amanda Mayhorne, 4 children born, 3 living 
Brooke Mayhorne, one child born, none living 
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Losing children was so common among these women that I found myself thinking she’s 
lucky to have lost only one when I'd encounter the Sarah Williamsons and Amanda Mayhornes 
in the records, as if luck and loss could ever coexist, as if the death of a single child did not 
fracture the entire world and threaten to swallow these women whole. 

I once read—though this might be a piece of internet apocrypha—that in some primitive 
cultures, where infant mortality remains high, children are not named until their first birthday has 
passed, as if to avoid tempting fate. Whether or not this is true, it would be an understandable 
impulse. Mother-love as we know it today, that head-over-heels infatuation with babies from the 
moment of their birth, seems foolish in places where infants’ lives are so precarious. Did those 
women in West Virginia allow themselves to feel that love, or did they steel themselves in some 
way, too, ever prepared to give back whatever blessings the Lord had bestowed upon them, those 
faithful students of Job? 

It’s almost impossible to fathom that the greatest fear of the modern parent was a near 
inevitability for most of human history. So often I hear people lamenting how soft we’ve grown 
compared to our forebears. But no one is left who can remember the awful scrape of the 


whetstone that once sharpened us. 
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A Violet in Winter 


On December 5, 1937, in a tiny plot of land in Southwestern Pennsylvania, one too small 
to hold the enormity of what would be placed there, little Joan Schott was buried next to her twin 
brother Joseph, who had died nine months before. Both had succumbed to pneumonia. 

Mrs. Oliver Schott, mother of the two lost children, has no name of her own in the 
newspaper account of this event, as was the custom of the time. Was it a kindness, to make the 
husband the face of this grief, or was it an erasure, a remove, distance suited for public 


consumption? After all, who could stand to bear witness to a woman’s greatest sorrow? 


Is this the sadness I wear so easily, a great-grandmother’s pain woven into my own hair 
to be worn like a crown? The nobility of it escapes me. What would she have me do with this 
sorrow—carry it in my genes only to birth it again, all these years later? Will voicing her pain 


release it? 


Nameless mother, whose milk still flowed for two absent mouths, I know your name and 
speak it with reverence: Viola. Latin for violet, this flower was still in Persephone’s hand as she 
was snatched into Hades. You found yourself there once more, another embodiment of your 
namesake. Did you bloom again come spring? 

And father Oliver, olivarius—man of the olives—the family’s source of strength and 
peace, did you double your burden in those dark days of winter? Did you take up this mantle of 


grief for your wife, drink the nectar from her breasts to help ease her pain? 
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In Search of Holy Things 


In the blank forepages of her hardbound family bible, Margaret Laubscher kept a record 
of catastrophe. There are none of the usual genealogical notations in that space—lists of births 
and christenings, of marriages and anniversaries—only a meticulous account of deaths, natural 
disasters, and unusual weather to visit the Sandhills of North Carolina. If a joyous occasion had 
ever happened in Margaret’s family, an outsider would never have known it judging by this diary 
alone. But perhaps she had never read beyond the bleakest messages of the Old Testament to 
find reason to shift her focus to hope. Perhaps she believed death and destruction were the only 
holy things. 

A.G. Crissman buried March 9th 1951 
Quimby Seawell shot himself April 1951 
Harry Davis’s boy died 1951 

Clyde Seawell’s little girl drowned July 1951 

Her records begin here, her friend’s death the first domino to fall in those desperate 
months of 1951, taking her father, cousin, and niece with him in quick succession. On the very 
day Mr. Crissman was buried, Margaret’s first grandchild was born, but she makes no mention of 
it anywhere in her notes. I might have thought this was a superstitious impulse, as if she believed 
acknowledging joy would only be an invitation to pain. But this was pain she invited into her 
life, that grandchild the son of a son she had disowned years before, his family line already 
written out of existence. She was not inclined toward forgiveness. 


Colon E. Seawell fell dead Dec 3, 1980 


3 people burned to death in house fire at 
Skyline 1980 


Kim Laubscher’s trailer burned 
lost everything but clothes she had on 
Jan 8, 1981 at 9 o’clock. Southern Pines, NC 
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But then, the world around her was unforgiving, loss at every turn. She recorded these 
losses to the point of obsession, at the exclusion of all else but the snow. 

Snow fell here December 3, 1971. 
Calvin Crabtree buried that day. 

Though it’s clear she could not bring herself to delight even in this small wondrous thing, 
magical as it must have been in her part of the Carolinas. Snow was merely a blanket for her 
dead neighbor’s grave. 

Alvin R. Laubscher Jr 

Died February 26, 1981 

Wilda Mae Dickens gave his body 
to the research center 

Chapel Hill, NC 

Snow, freezing rain 


temperature 32 at 10 o’clock 


Or the backdrop for her eldest son’s death. 


She was cold. Those who knew Margaret described her this way, as brooding and 
mercurial, a stark contrast to her mild-mannered husband Alvin, the Chief of Police and beloved 
servant to their town of Vass. 

“Mr. Laubscher was the sweetest soul,” a family friend gushed to me over the phone, 
“but his wife was a difficult woman.” 


Cold killed all the apples and peaches 1982 


Difficult. It has never been particularly hard for a woman to earn this badge, especially in 
the deep South of a bygone era, with its strict requirements for acceptable womanhood, but 


Margaret seemed to wear it proudly. I can’t say if sweetness was simply not a part of her nature 
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or if she had reason to dismiss it. According to her journal, she was familiar enough with life’s 
bitter undertones. And she may have learned early that sweet things are the most likely to be 
consumed. 
March 28, 1984 Tornadoes kill 60 people. 
Red Springs was hit very hard. 

Though everything will be eventually, subject to the whims of a vengeful God releasing 
tempests from his fingers. The descriptor difficult seems uncharitable to me. It’s clear enough in 
reading her notes that little of Margaret’s life was ever easy. Is anyone’s? 

The 52 American hostages 
released Jan 20, 1981] 
after 444 days in captivity in Iran 

But maybe she tried to find hope after all, to pit her own hardships against those of others 
who suffered more deeply. On the corner of one page of Margaret’s Bible, she recorded this one 
bit of news from the wider world, the end to the long ordeal for the American hostages in Iran. 
Such an odd thing to note, the only entry underlined at that. I wonder if she had been studying 
the story of Moses, of the Israelites’ deliverance from bondage in Egypt. I wonder if she saw in 
this news hope for some kind of deliverance of her own. 

Snowed March 1 & 2 Sat & Sun 1980 
3 inches fell 
ten inches fell 

Margaret was clearly held captive by something, though by what, exactly, is unknown. At 
some point, her entries began to focus almost exclusively on the weather, page after page of 
temperature charts and measurements of snowfall. 


Snow fell Dec. 27 Sat. 1980 
3 inches fell 
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Friday, Jan 30, 1981 
snow fell about 4 1/2 hrs 
3 to 8 inches 

was 28 degrees all day 

As a teenager, I spent time with the obituary page of the local paper every afternoon, 
averaging the age of death for the day. I had come to believe that if I failed to carry out this task, 
someone I loved would inevitably wind up on the obituary page as well, so I continued faithfully 
in my self-appointed work for years. Looking through the lens my own of obsessive nature, I 
have to wonder if Margaret’s records were meant to serve as a talisman of some sort, an offering 
to appease the angry god she had learned about in the pages to follow. 

But tragedy had already visited her family, again and again, as it did mine, despite my 
rituals. What protection could either of us have hoped to invoke with these endless ruminations 
on death and the strangeness of the weather? 

Dec 26 1983 temp got up to 22 
Cold all day 

Dec 27 very cold 

Dec 28 very cold 

Dec 29 very cold 

Where we place our attention is not always a choice. I can feel the sharp edge of her 
anxieties in this incantation, as if she is summoning the cold to numb her, to harden whatever has 
grown soft. If only she had thought to turn her face to the sun during those cold days. If only the 
solution were so simple. I recognize so many pieces of myself in her journal that it unnerves me. 
I know almost nothing about my great-grandmother Margaret, but I know something of the 
darkness she found herself in. I know it all so intimately, her despair plucked from the sky and 


fixed into my own genes, passed down through the generations, the same hands putting pen to 


paper, the same breath fogging the windows as the snow falls and falls. 
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Epilogue 


Sweet fifth generation, with your Nordic-blue eyes and sober temperaments so counter to 
everything that has come before—have I sufficiently paid the debt for you? Have I created you 


with a partner who could balance the scales of your inheritance? Are you finally, truly, free? 
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Notes 


The Shapes We Take 
Introduction 
1. Alvin Laubscher’s official birth record does not exist, as his birth pre-dated formal vital 
records requirements for North Carolina. His birth is recorded in various other vital records— 
including his death certificate—and in his wife’s family Bible, where she also indicates that “he 
doesn’t know his father’s people,” both of which confirm that his mother’s husband George was 
not his biological father. 
2. Laubscher-G’Schwind marriage record. 21 Feb 1902. North Carolina State Archives. North 
Carolina County Marriage Indexes, 1741-2004. Page 24. North Carolina State Archives, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

[3] 
General information about Red’s life and character came from a 1997 interview and 
correspondence with his sister, Wilda Mae Dickens. Specific information came from various 
newspaper reports and vital records listed below. 


1. Notes about reconstructing a life through newspaper accounts 


Most small-town newspapers—until as recently as the sixties—regularly reported on the daily 
lives of the people they served, often to an almost intrusively personal degree: Mrs. Smith was 
shopping in town with her sister today. Mr. Jones brought an elegant bouquet to his mother for 
her birthday, etc. These days, we self-report on these types of things through social media, but in 
the heyday of print news, these reports occupied entire pages of the daily paper. For anyone 


looking to move their family history research beyond the simple collection of vital statistics, 
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these newspaper accounts can be an invaluable resource for creating character sketches that bring 


a bit more depth to family histories. 


Thanks to the efforts of the North Carolina Digital Heritage Center, researchers have free access 
to scores of digitized newspapers from all across the state. With the help of this service, I was 
able to find articles on Red from his birth to his wedding, which helped me form a more 


complete picture of who he was as a younger man. 


"Wonderful birthday celebrations are in store for baby John Ross," began Red's birth 
announcement in The Pilot, "for he has the same birthday as his great-grandfather Gschwind. . 
.and his uncle Paul Laubscher." Later issues of the paper would, indeed, record some wonderful 
triple birthday celebrations, painting a picture of a large, close-knit family of some importance-- 


or at the very least interest—to the community. 


In the fall of 1940, I found several accounts of Red's Boy Scout exploits—an overnight camp-out 
at Aberdeen Lake, second-level scouting tests, a jamboree—evidence of a childhood focused on 
becoming a person of high moral character and sound judgement. In July of 1944, Red took to 
heart his old Boy Scout oath of duty "to God and country" and enlisted in the Navy. A few years 
later, the paper reported on his visit home from the service. Everything about the family seemed 


frankly unremarkable; there were no splashy front-page scandals to note. 


From 1946 - 1949, I couldn't find any accounts of Red, but he reappeared January 20, 1950, in an 
article describing his wedding ceremony, which had taken place three weeks earlier in Maryland. 
The details provided in the article raise some questions. Only Lillian's sister Maryann and 
brother-in-law were in attendance, serving as the matron-of-honor and best man. Lillian wore an 


aqua "costume" rather than the traditional white gown. The Schotts held a reception for the 
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couple at home. Everything about the ceremony suggests that it was hastily put together, and the 
urgency surrounding the ceremony, particularly since Lillian had only turned 17 a few weeks 
before, raises one obvious question: Was Lillian pregnant? If an unplanned pregnancy had 
pressed the two into marriage, it must have ended in a miscarriage or stillbirth, testing the couple 
from the beginning. There's no way to know for certain at this point whether they married 
quickly out of necessity or youthful impatience. The documents provide the details; we infer the 


rest. 


Going forward, I could find only three additional mentions of Red and Lillian in The Pilot: 
September 26, 1952. Though Lillian and the boys attended a send-off party for John's brother 
George, who was leaving for the Army, John himself was notably absent. In this same issue, 
Lillian's brother's death is detailed on the front page. March 6, 1953. All of Alvin and Margaret's 
children and grandchildren were under the same roof for a family reunion for the first time in 
nine years the reporter felt worthy of mentioning. May 8, 1953. Lillian and the boys were 
visiting Alvin and Margaret for a few days. There's no mention of Red, so it's unclear whether 
Lillian was visiting her in-laws to escape her husband or to get some help with the boys while he 
was away for work. This is the last time I could find either of them mentioned in the paper, and 
I've come to believe that this is the point—after Oliver's death, when Red's drinking likely 
became truly problematic for the family—that the relationship began to unravel. Because Red's 
father Alvin was such a respected member of the community, I'm inclined to believe that the 


gossip section of the paper stopped reporting on Alvin's children out of simple respect for him. 


Though I hit a wall in the North Carolina papers at 1953, I would have more success locating 
background information about Red in other papers, including the story of Red’s truck accident, 


which would lead me to an entirely new understanding of him. 
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2. Register of Deeds. North Carolina Birth Indexes. Raleigh, North Carolina: North Carolina 
State Archives. Microfilm. NCVR_B_C068_66001. Vol. 13. Page 565. 

3. DD Form 214. First enlistment: 27 June 1944. Honorable discharge 7 June 1946. 

4. DD Form 214. Re-enlistment: 22 April 1948. Bad conduct discharge 2 July 1949. 

5. Declared a straggler on this date. 1 August 1948. NAVPERS-601. 

6. Declared a deserter from the USS Tarawa. 30 August 1948. Personal effects sold at auction. 
NAVPERS-601. 

7. “Six Killed, Two Injured in Collision.” The Baltimore Sun. October 19,1948. 

8. In the newspaper account of Red’s accident, the surviving child’s name was incorrectly 
listed, but after reviewing other documents related to the event, I was able to piece together who 
he was. Since he was still listed in the white pages, I sent him a letter introducing myself and 
giving him an overview of my project. In retrospect, I’m not sure why I did this. I believe I had 
already written the ideal narrative of his life—that in being spared from death, his life had been 
imbued with some greater meaning—but in reality, the opposite was true. His wife had 
intercepted my letter and called me to let me know that her husband suffered from severe PTSD, 
both from this childhood accident and from his service in Vietnam, and she feared that speaking 
to me would be triggering for him. There are very real ethical implications of doing this kind of 
research, and this encounter made me tread a bit more cautiously—and compassionately, I 
hope—as I moved forward. 

9. BROOKS v. CHILDRESS. 198 Md. 1 (Md. 1951). Decided May 17th, 1951. 

10. Apprehended by civil authorities at Sanford, N.C. 15 January 1949. NAVPERS-601. 

11. General Court Martial documents. 8 March 1949. 

12. Laubscher-Schott wedding. December 31, 1949. Essex, MD. Recorded in the family Bible 


of Margaret Laubscher. 
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[4] 
1. Laubscher-Schott wedding announcement. The Pilot. Southern Pines, NC. January 10, 1950. 
Page 13, Col. 1. 
2. Register of Deeds. North Carolina Birth Indexes. David Lee Laubscher. September 1952. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: North Carolina State Archives. Microfilm. NCVR_B_C058_66002. 
Vol. 36. Page 547. 
3. U.S. City Directories, 1822-1995. Lillian L Laubscher (wife of John R). W. Rose St. 
Sanford, NC. 1954. 
4. “One driver killed, another hurt in wreck at Carthage.” The Pilot. Southern Pines, NC. 
September 26, 1952. Page 1, Col. 7. 

[5] 
1. “Wife’s vacant indifference. . .” I have tried to indicate the places where I am imagining 
what Red and Lillian thought or how they acted, but I occasionally took some liberties by stating 
certain thoughts and actions as fact. Having examined all of the historical documents at my 
disposal and interviewed any party who could have provided insight into their relationship, I feel 
comfortable doing this from time-to-time when the use of qualifiers such as “might have” or “TI 
imagine” would have interrupted the flow of the scene. 
2. U.S. City Directories, 1822-1995. John R. Laubscher, mechanic. Sanford, NC. 1954. 
Mechanic 
3. U.S. City Directories, 1822-1995. John R. Laubscher, attendant, Price’s Sinclair Station. 
Baltimore, MD. 1959. 
4. Social Security Administration; Washington D.C., USA; Social Security Death Index, 


Master File. Craig Oliver Laubscher birth and death dates. 
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5. Interview with Bill and Betty Lou Godfrey, October 2017. 
I gained some insight into the late stages of Red and Lillian’s marriage—from the time that they 
were living apart until the end—from the two remaining people who had first-hand knowledge of 
Red and Lillian during their marriage: Bill Godfrey and his sister Betty Lou. 
Bill met Red when they drove trucks together out of Sanford, and he remembers him as a hard 
worker and a nice person. 
“Red used to go up to Baltimore to stay with Lil’s family,” he told me. “I would go along 
sometimes, and that’s how I met Lil’s sister Jean,” whom he later married and divorced. “For 
better or worse,” he said with a sigh. His sister explained, “Those Schott women were. . .” she 
hesitated, trying to find a diplomatic word before settling on “stubborn.” “He and Lil had 
troubles,” Bill said, a sentiment that was echoed by his sister. 
“Lil—now I’m sorry to tell you this—but Lil was seeing other men. I think he was trying to take 
those boys out of that.” Bill agreed: “He tried to take care of those boys.” 

[6 and Interlude] 
1. Bill of Complaint. Circuit Court of Baltimore County. Equity papers. 21 July 1961. 
Since nearly everyone who would have had personal knowledge of Red and Lillian's relationship 
has passed, I realized I would have to let historical documents fill in some details for me. At the 
Maryland State Archives, I found court documents relating to their divorce among the equity 


papers from Baltimore City. 


Lillian's testimony, which is corroborated by her sister Louise, provides some insight into her life 
with Red in the late stage of their marriage. In her accounting of events, Red had left her several 
times before he finally left for good in May of 1961, knocking out all of the windows in the 


house on his way out for good measure. There is no mention of his abduction of the boys, nor 
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does she provide reason for his outburst, only that it was one instance among many that left her 


fearing for her life and begging for a divorce and for custody of their children. 


While this testimony seems to confirm all that I had heard growing up, it is coming from the 
selfsame sources so it hardly comes as a surprise. There is never a response from Red in the 
court papers, however—no defense of himself, no pleas to be granted custody of the boys. That 
might, in the end, be the most damning evidence against him. 

[7] 
1. Florida Department of Health. Florida Marriage Index, 1927-2001. John Rosser Laubscher 
and Jean Anita Oliver. 9 July 1971. Seminole, Florida. Vol. 3078. 
2. Florida Department of Health. Florida Divorce Index, 1927-2001. John Rosser Laubscher 
and Jean Anita Oliver. 22 May 1972. Seminole, FL. 
3. Deed of Distribution. Probate Court. State of South Carolina. County of Sumter. Vol. 621, 
Page 797. 17 April 1995. 

[10] 
I learned about Red’s return to NC from a conversation with Marty. As soon as he told me about 
Red’s visit, I recalled hearing at some point while growing up that Lillian’s sister Jean, who was 
still living in North Carolina at the time of Red’s return, had informed him about Craig’s death 
and expressed her disappointment that he made no effort to contact Lillian. 

[11] 
“The Father Absence Crisis in America.” U.S. Census Bureau. Living arrangements of children 


under 18 years old: 1960 to present. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Census Bureau. 


Mother, a Genealogy 
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General census information was used for this piece. 


A Violet in Winter 


“Joan Schott Laid to Rest.” Daily News Standard. Uniontown, PA. December 8, 1937. Page 3. 
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